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Introduction 



Before it spread in the Greek and Roman world, and 
adopted its language and imagery, Christianity had a first 
period in which its environment was Jewish and its 
language Aramaic. This Judaic Christianity had no future, 
and the traces of it had almost disappeared, but forgotten 
works that had been preserved in Eastern languages, 
Armenian, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, have gradually 
enabled its literary heritage to be restored: such writings 
as the Odes of Solomon, the Ascension of Isaias, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and others. In another book, 
Theologie du judeo-christianisme (Paris, Desclee, 1958), I have 
tried to recover the relevant mentality. This belongs to the 
spiritual and imaginative world of Jewish apocalyptic 
writing: it is a theology of history, set out by means of 
symbols. 

This study led me to ask myself whether some of the 
images bequeathed to us by Christian antiquity did not go 
back to this primitive period; whether their meaning and 
significance must not be looked for there. From 1954 
onwards I published the results of these researches in 
various periodicals, and it is these studies, revised and 
finished off, that are collected in this book. In them I 
recorded the unexpectedness of the symbols of the cross, 
particularly the plough symbol, and gave recognition to ' 
the importance of the crown in sacramental symbolism. 
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viii Introduction 

I was surprised to find baptism compared to a chariot in 
which man is carried up to Heaven. Moreover, I was led 
to the conclusion that certain better-known symbols, that 
of the fish especially, could have other significances 
than the ones usually given to them. 

The general unexpectedness of these conclusions left me 
in a state of perplexity. What, then, was the interest with 
which I read, in the Osservatore Romano of 6 August i960, 
an article by one of the best Palestinian archaeologists, 
Father B. Bagatti: in it he reported surprising finds at 
Hebron, Nazareth and Jerusalem, which had uncovered a 
number of ossuaries and funerary steles of unquestionably 
Judaeo-Christian character, which clearly displayed most 
of the symbols which I had already identified as Judaeo- 
Christian in the literary remains. There are the plough and 
the palm, the star and the growing plant, the cross and the 
fish. These ossuaries belonged to a Judaeo-Christian 
community existing in Palestine at the end of the first 
century and into the second. The symbols thereon have 
been studied by Father E. Testa in a thesis upheld at the 
Biblical Institute in Rome. 1 This work had not yet been 
published when I wrote this book, and I knew of it only 
from what is said about it in Father Bagatti’s article, and 
from what Father Testa himself wrote in the Osservatore 
Romano of 25 September i960. 

So it has now become possible to write a new page in 
the history of Christianity. Up till now, nothing has been 
more obscure than the period between the Church’s 
very beginnings, as narrated in St Paul’s letters and in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and her development in the Graeco- 
Roman world, at Alexandria, at Carthage and at Rome. 



1 II Simbolismo dei Giudei-Cristiani (Jerusalem, 1962). 
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Light is beginning to shine on this dark age. And what 
everybody can see now is precisely the importance at that 
time of this Christianity of Semitic build, which we did 
not suspect and some of whose characteristics are revealed 
by the study of Judaeo-Christian symbolism. 
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The Palm and the Crown 

The New Testament does not destroy the Old — it is the 
fulfilment of it. There is no more remarkable example of 
this principle than that provided by liturgical feasts. The ' 
great solemnities of Judaism, the Passover and Pentecost, 
have remained the great solemnities of Christianity, but 
bearing a new meaning. There is, however, apparently an 
exception, provided by the feast of Tabernacles, the 
Skenopegia of the Septuagint, which took place in Septem- 
ber. There is only one remaining vestige of this in the 
Roman liturgy, the lesson from Leviticus about it, read on 
the Ember Saturday in September. It is natural to ask if 
the feast has not left other traces in Christian liturgy and 
exegesis. 1 But before examining that question we have 
to look into the feast’s significance at the time of Christ. 

The ultimate origin of the feast of Tabernacles is to be 
found in the cycle of seasonal feasts. It was the feast of the 
vintage, as Pentecost was of the grain harvest. 2 This is 
indicated by the very passage of Leviticus (23. 39-43) that 
prescribes the celebration, and Philo emphasizes this 
aspect (Spec, leg., n, 204). The characteristic observances 
of the feast have reference to its seasonal character: the 

1 Cf. J. Danielou, “Les Quatre-Temps de septembre et la fete des Taber- 
nacles”, in La Maison-Dieu, 46 (1956), pp. 114-36; “La fete des Tabernacles 
dans l’exegke patristique”, in Studio Patristica, 1 (Berlin, 1957), pp. 262-79. 

2 J. Pedersen, Israel, in-iv (London, 1940), pp. 418-25; H. J. Kraus,' 
Gottesdienst in Israel (Munich, 1954): J- van Goudoever, Biblical Calendar’s 
(Leiden, 1959), pp. 30-5. 

2 
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jjving for seven days in arbours (oktjvcU) made of branches, 
t Jie libations of water to obtain rain, the procession round 
the altar on the eighth day, when each person carried in 
j 1 is right hand a nosegay ( lulab ) of willow, myrtle and palm, 
a iad in his left a citron ( ethrog ). 3 

put, as in other feasts having a similar origin, Jewish 
thought wove the memory of an historical event into the 
re curring seasonal festival. The Passover, feast of the 
first-fruits and of unleavened bread, became the feast of 
the first-born who were spared ( passah ) by the destroying 
angel- Pentecost was associated with the giving of the 
k a w on Sinai. And so with the feast of Tabernacles. 
Leviticus itself explains (23. 43) that it is intended to 
remind the Jews of their sojourn in tents (oKrjval) in the 
wilderness at the time of the Exodus. This interpretation 
belongs to the priestly tradition. It is found in Philo 
(Spec, leg-, n, 204), in the rabbinic tradition, 4 and in the 
fathers of the Church. 5 

But, beginning with the prophets and above all in the 
period after the exile, past events in Israel’s history, 
especially the Exodus, were recalled in order to keep up 
the people’s hope in future events, in which Yahweh’s 
power would be manifested in favour of his own still 
more strikingly: the events of the Exodus became the 
figures of eschatological realities. This was the beginning 
0 f typology. It is true of the Passover and the going out 
from Egypt — they were seen as the figure of the eschato- 
logical deliverance of God’s people — but it is eminently 
true of the feast of Tabernacles, which more than any other 



3 gee Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T., n, pp. 774-812. 

* Ibil, p. 778 - 

6 Theodoret, Quaest. Ex., 54 (P.G., 80, 276B-C) ; Jerome, Com. Zach., 

3 14 (P.L., 25, 1536). 
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festival took on eschatological significance. Perhaps one 
reason for this may be found in the fact that, as Philo points 
out ( loc . cit .), the feast of Tabernacles marks the end 
(reXelwcns) of the year’s agrarian cycle. 6 

But there is an older and deeper reason, namely, that 
the feast appears to have a very special connection with 
messianic hopes. The origins of the link are not clear. 
But the feast of Tabernacles would seem to be related to 
the annual festival of the setting up of the kingdom, or 
rather (as Kraus thinks), to the renewal of the Covenant 
by the Davidic king. Scattered fragments of the feast may 
exist in the three great Jewish feasts of the month Tishri, 
Rosh-hash-Shatiah, Kippur and Sukkoth (<7K-qv<xl) 7 ; and 
it could have taken on a messianic character in Judaism, 
being brought into relation with the expectation of the 
king to come. A festival originating in seasonal rites would 
then have undergone a transformation during the epoch 
of the kings, new elements being introduced into it. 

In any case it is certain that several texts bear witness to 
the importance after the exile of the feast of Tabernacles 
in connection with messianic expectancy. The first of 
them is the last chapter of Zacharias. First we see Yahweh 
standing upon “the Mount of Olives, which is over 
against Jerusalem, toward the east” (14. 4). Then it is 
said that “living waters shall go out from Jerusalem” 
(14. 8). And, most particularly, we are told that the 
remnant of the nations that came against Jerusalem shall 
come there once a year to keep the feast of Tabernacles 
(14. 16). The feast would thus be seen as a figure of 
the messianic kingdom. The other two texts seem to refer 

6 Theodoret (loc. cit.) calls it the feast of consummation (ovvtcXelccs) at 
the year’s end. 

7 N. H. Snaith, The Jewish New Year Festival (London, 1947), pp. 75-80. 
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to the feast too : the flow of water recalls one of its ritual 
observances, and the Mount of Olives is the place where 
the branches for the arbours were cut. 8 This last point will 
have its own interest when we have to bring together 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, coming from the Mount of 
Olives, and the feast of Tabernacles. 

Furthermore, there is a psalm of clearly messianic 
character which has a place in the post-exilic liturgy of the 
feast. This is Psalm 117, which was sung during the 
procession on the eighth day, when the Jews went round 
the altar carrying the lulab. It is to this procession that 
verse 27 alludes: “ Constituite diem sollemnem in condensis 
usque ad cornu altaris”. Now this psalm refers to the 
Messiah as one who is to come: “ Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini” (verse 26); and it hails his coming with 
the cry: “ Hosanna - Save me!” (verse 25). This psalm 
contains, too, another messianic text that the New 
Testament applies to Christ: “The very stone which the 
builders rejected has become the chief stone at the corner” 
(verse 22). All these passages show that the liturgy of 
Tabernacles was a very special occasion of messianic 
expectation. 

The messianic interpretation of the feast in Judaism was 
continued into the early Christian centuries. Commenting 
on Zacharias 14. 16, St Jerome explains that, “through a 
fallacious hope”, the Jews saw in the feast of Tabernacles 
“a figure of things to come at the millennium” (3. 14; 
P.L., 25, 1536A). They interpreted the stream of living 
waters and the rebuilding of Jerusalem in the same way 
(1529A). Thus the festivities of Tabernacles, when each 



8 See 2 Esdras [Neh.] 8. 15: “Go forth to the mount, and fetch branches . . . 

to make tabernacles.” 
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man ate and drank with his family in his arbour decked 
with greenery, appeared to the Jews as a prefiguring of 
material pleasures in the messianic kingdom. The 
messianic hopes fostered by the feast would account for 
its having been the occasion of a certain amount of 
political disturbance, and for the particular warning about 
it given to Christians by the Fathers of the Church. 9 

Jerome’s statement has the further interest of bringing 
the feast into relation with the millennium. It is well 
known that this expression points us to Paradise. A 
thousand years is the age to which Adam would have 
lived if he had been faithful, and which his descendants, 
stricken by original sin, have never been able to reach. 10 
So the feast of Tabernacles received a fresh symbolism, 
which we shall find later in the Fathers; Judaism provides 
evidence for it too. Its rustic background recalls the 
original Garden of Eden. Its observances herald the material 
abundance of the messianic kingdom. Jerusalem restored 
is Paradise regained. The living water is the river of 
Paradise flowing in four directions. The ethrog carried in 
procession is a symbol of the fruit of the tree of life 
(Jerome, loc. cit., 1537A). We know how closely messianic 
themes are associated with themes of Paradise in 
Judaism. 

That Jerome was testifying to an ancient tradition is 
proved by the fact that this millenarian understanding of 
the feast of Tabernacles is already found in Methodius of 
Olympus. Interpreting the going out from Egypt in an 
eschatological sense, he writes: “I also, having come out 
of the Egypt of this life and going on my way, come first 
to the Resurrection, to the true feast of Tabernacles. 

9 See M. Simon, Verus Israel (Paris, 1948), p. 338. 

10 SeeJ. Danielou, Theologie du judeo-christianisme( Paris, 1958), pp. 353-8. 
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There, having set up my shelter on the first day of the 
feast, that of judgement, I celebrate the feast with Christ 
for the thousand years of rest, called the seven days, the 
true Sabbath. Then I set out for the land of promise, 
Heaven” ( Conv ., ix, 5; G.C.S., p. 120). The feast of 
Tabernacles, then, signifies the earthly rule of the Messiah, 
before everlasting life. This passage is interesting 
because it shows that the millenarian idea of the feast was 
held also by some Christians, as in fact Jerome says it was 
(1529A). Furthermore, Methodius adhered to Asian 
theology; and it was in John’s Apocalypse and in Papias 
that there appeared the millenarian as well as the first 
Christian eschatological symbolism of Tabernacles. The 
Christians got it from the Jews; and so for them we may 
date it back to apostolic times. 

This is confirmed decisively by Jewish archaeological 
evidence. One has only to read Erwin Goodenough’s 
work on Jewish symbolism during the Graeco-Roman 
period 11 to see that the themes most often represented 
bear on the feast of Tabernacles. This is clear for the 
lulab and the ethrog, but the question can also be raised for 
the menorah : 12 Tabernacles was a feast of lights. The 
shophar 13 is associated with the feast of Rosh-hash-Shanah, 
which belongs to the same cycle. The same with the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Moreover, these symbols are at any rate 
partly related to the eschatological hope. Whether this 
hope was messianic or bore on “the beyond” is a question 
that will have to be touched on in treating of the meanings 
of these different symbols. 

11 Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, 11 vols. (New York, 
i953-<53)- 

12 The seven-branched candlestick or lamp-stand. — Translator. 

13 A trumpet made from a ram’s horn. — Translator. 
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A particularly interesting case is that of the synagogue 
at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates, where several frescoes 
have been brought into relation with the feast of Taber- 
nacles. According to du Mesnil du Buisson, one example 
is fresco W.B.i ; but this opinion does not seem tenable. 14 
On the other hand, Kraeling thinks that S.B.i, representing 
the dedication of the Temple, has borrowed features from 
the feast of Tabernacles: the dedication of the Temple 
under Solomon in fact took place during the course of that 
feast. An interesting element is the presence of children, 
such as is found in Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. If this 
fresco has a messianic significance, as Kraeling thinks 
(op. cit.y p. 1 1 7), the feast of Tabernacles, linked to the 
building of the Temple, would there bear an interpretation 
of the same order. 

But for our purpose the most interesting fresco is the 
one surrounding the niche of the Torah, and therefore of 
capital importance. In the middle of the lower part there 
is a diagrammatic representation of the Temple, with the 
seven-branched candlestick, the lulab and the ethrog on its 
left, and the sacrifice of Isaac on the right. All this refers 
to the feasts of the month Tishri. The upper part, in its 
oldest form, shows, according to Kraeling, the tree of life, 
together with a table and a throne, these symbols having a 
messianic meaning. One may well ask, then, whether the 
same is not true of the Temple, the lulab, the ethrog and the 
menorah. Rachel Wischnitzer does not hesitate to refer 
this picture to Zacharias 14. 16, and to look on the temple 
as the eschatological Temple. 15 The over-all conclusion 

14 C. H. Kraeling, The Excavations of Dura-Europos: Final Report , vni, 
1 (New Haven, Conn., 1956), pp. 118 fF. 

15 The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Synagogue (Chicago, 
1948), p. 89. 
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of her study is that the only feast unquestionably indicated 
by those ritual symbols the lulab and the ethrog is the feast 
of Tabernacles; but that it is conceived symbolically as a 
messianic feast, and associated with the central painting of 
the messianic Temple and the idea of salvation. 



This preliminary inquiry shows that Jewish tradition 
from the days of the prophets to the fourth century after 
Christ gave a messianic interpretation to the feast of 
Tabernacles. This is taking the feast as a whole. We must 
now look at the various elements that make it up. In the 
first place we shall here find confirmation of what has 
already been put forward. We shall then be led to dis- 
entangle the different eschatological symbohsms with 
which these elements were clothed in Judaic Christianity 
during the period under consideration. Finally we shall 
look at the Jewish literary and archaeological evidence, 
and also at Judaeo-Christian data which seem simply to 
echo an earlier symbolism. 

First of all there are the leafy arbours, the cravat, the 
“tabernacles”. This is doubtless one of the elements with 
the oldest messianic significance. There is perhaps an 
allusion to them in Isaias 32. 18, where the life of the 
righteous in the messianic kingdom is represented as a 
dwelling in arbours of peace. Starting from this theme, a 
messianic significance came to be given to the arbours of 
the feast of Tabernacles, as Harald Riesenfeld sees: “The 
arbours were thought of not only as a memory of divine 
protection in the wilderness, but also — and this is impor- 
tant — as prefiguring the sukkoth in which the righteous 
will dwell in the world to come. So it appears that a 
very precise eschatological significance was given to the 
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most characteristic observance of the feast of Tabernacles, 
as it was celebrated in Judaic times.” 16 

Doubtless the New Testament “everlasting dwellings” 
(alwvioi oKrjvaL) mentioned in Luke 16. 9 must be 
explained in the same context. In the Apocalypse the 
expressions oKr/vai and the corresponding verb <jkt]vu> are 
used several times to designate the habitation of the 
righteous in Heaven (7. 15; 12. 12; 13. 6; 21. 3); and we 
shall see that the Apocalypse is full of references to the 
feast of Tabernacles. But above all it seems very likely 
that we may, with Riesenfeld, regard the eschatological 
symbohsm of the arbours as the key to a most important 
New Testament happening, namely, the Transfiguration. 
Several of its aspects agree in suggesting a relationship 
between it and the feast of Tabernacles. The first is 
chronological. Mark (9. 2 [1]) and Matthew (17. 1) say 
that the Transfiguration happened “six days afterwards”, 
while Luke (9. 28) says “about eight days after”. The 
difference suggests that it was an occasion of the year when 
the interval of six to eight days had a special relevance. 
Now this was particularly true of the feast of Tabernacles, 
which lasted eight days, the eighth being of special 
importance. 

A second point is geographical, that of the mountain. 
We have remarked the particular link between the feast 
and the Mount of Olives. In Zacharias, the glory of 
Yahweh was to appear on the Mount of Olives: and 
Christ manifests himself in glory on a mountain, unidenti- 
fied. The cloud (Luke 9. 34) has a tie with the worship in 
the Temple: here it is the expression of Yahweh’s dwelling 

16 Jisus transfigure (Copenhagen, 1947), pp. 188-9. See J. Bonsirven, 
Le Judaisme palestinien au temps de Jhus-Christ, 1 (Paris, 1945), p. 522; 
H. Sahlin, Zur Typologie des Johamtesevangeliums (Uppsala, 1950), p. 54, 
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amid the just in the world to come. Riesenfeld also points 
out that the words “It is good for us to be here” (Luke 
9. 33) could be the expression of the state of rest, the 
eschatological avairavcns, whose connection with living 
in tabernacles we have just seen in Isaias 32. 18. 17 

This throws light on another and most mysterious 
matter: Peter’s proposal to make arbours (a-qKval) for 
the Messiah, for Moses and for Elias. It certainly looks as 
if we must see in these arbours an allusion to the feast of 
Tabernacles. Peter would be taking the manifestation of 
Jesus’ glory as a sign that the messianic times were come. 
But one of the characteristics of those times was to be 
the righteous living in arbours, which were prefigured by 
the arbours of the feast of Tabernacles. From this point 
of view Peter’s suggestion becomes clearly explicable: 
it expresses his faith in the effective fulfilment of the 
messianic times under the form of the observances of the 
feast of Tabernacles. 18 The incident is still more intelligible 
if it took place at the time when Tabernacles was being 
celebrated. We shall come back to this. 

There is a last observation to be made about the 
eschatological significance of the arbours, concerning 
their symbolism. Methodius sees them as a symbol of 
our risen bodies during the millennium ( Conv ., ix, 2; 
G.C.S., p. 116). Bodies are likened to “tabernacles” in 
Wisdom 9. 15; 2 Cor. 5. 1, 4 and 2 Peter 1. 13; but the 
reference of these texts to the feast of Tabernacles is 
debated, and the point will be referred to again later. One 
of the oldest biblical texts used by Christians in associating 
the idea of resurrection with that of a tabernacle raised up 
is Amos 9. 11 : “I will raise up (avaor^oco) the tabernacle of 

17 Riesenfeld, op. tit., pp. 258-61. 

18 B, Zielenski, “De sensu Transfigurationis”, in V.D., 26 (1948), p. 342. 
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David.” This text is included among the testimonia used 
by Irenaeus ( Dent ., 38 and 62; P.O., 12, pp. 688 and 707) 
as foretelling Christ’s resurrection; and it had already 
occurred in the testimonia of Qumran, but without any 
reference to resurrection (C.D.C., vn, 14-19). So it does 
not seem that the associating of the arbours of the feast 
with risen bodies antedates Christianity. 

But we do find in Judaism another symbolism, concern- 
ing not the arbours themselves but their decoration. 
Riesenfeld points out that the midrashim are familiar with 
the idea that the adornment of the dwellings of the future 
will accord with a man’s actions during his earthly life. 19 
This is going in the direction of a symbolism that we shall 
find in the lulab and the ethrog. The interesting point for us 
is that the symbolism of the dwellings’ adornment is found 
also in Christian tradition, which here surely depends on a 
rabbinic symbolism. Methodius writes: During the 
millennium “I celebrate a feast to God according to the 
Law, adorning my bodily tabernacle [i.e., the risen body] 
with good deeds. If I can display fruits of virtue when I 
come to be examined on the first day of resurrection, then 
I shall be bearing what is expected of me. If the 
Skenopegia is the resurrection, then the things prescribed 
for the adornment of the arbours are the works of holiness” 
(Conv., ix, 17; G.C.S., p. 1 16, 11 . 20-7). And St Ephraem 
writes: In Paradise “I saw the tents (<JK-qva.l) of the right- 
eous made fresh with sweet scents, decked with fruit, 
garlanded with flowers. The greater a man’s struggle to 
obtain virtue, the more lovely will be his tabernacle” 
(Hymn. Parad., v, 6; E. Beck, Studia Anselmiana, 26, p. 41). 
Beck expressly notes that the tents have a relation to the 
feast of Tabernacles. 

19 Riesenfeld, op . cit.> p. 197. 
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This brings us to a second series of symbols, the lulab 
and the ethrog, whose eschatological and messianic signi- 
ficance in the Judaism of Christ’s day is certain. They are 
the objects most often represented on Jewish monuments, 
and Goodenough has devoted a long study to them 
(iv, pp. 145-66). In the first place one notices their associa- 
tion with the messianic hope. Riesenfeld has drawn 
attention to a passage in the Testament of Nephtali (v, 4) : 
Nephtali has a vision on the Mount of Olives, in which 
Levi, having vanquished the sun, himself becomes as 
shining as the sun. He is then given twelve palms. When 
we reflect on the connections of the feast of Tabernacles 
and the Mount of Olives with the messianic expectation, 
we can but see here an appearing of the Messiah, like the 
risi ng sun, on the Mount of Olives during the feast of 
Tabernacles. Accordingly, the palms are the token of his 
victory. 20 How can we fail to associate the episode with 
the appearing of Christ on the Mount of Olives at the 
time of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem? The lulab 
and ethrog in the central panel at the Dura-Europos syna- 
gogue can be interpreted in the same messianic sense. 

But side by side with this messianic meaning there is one 
much more important, concerning the eschatological 
hope in the after life. It is this that accounts for the very 
frequent presence of the lulab and the ethrog on Jewish 
funerary monuments, of which Goodenough supplies 
many examples. Here the symbolism is not of victory but 
of resurrection. 21 It is noteworthy that the palm is found 
on a Judaeo-Christian stele in Palestine, of which Father 
E. Testa has sent me a photograph. This is the context 
that gives its meaning to the palms carried by martyrs, 

20 See Strack-Billerbeck, n, pp. 789-90. 

21 Riesenfeld, op. cit., pp. 34-6. 
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men who have overcome death; the idea is found already 
in the Apocalypse (7. 9). It will be noticed that both in the 
Testament of Nephtali and on the monuments it is a matter 
simply of palms, and not of the lulab properly so called. 
But Goodenough thinks that the lulab was none the less 
intended, for the palm was its most characteristic and 
representative part and came to stand for the whole. 
And it represents here the hope of immortality. 22 

There is another symbolism of the lulab to be noticed, 
which ties up with what has been said about the branches 
adorning the arbours; it indicates the good works which 
have their reward at the last day. This appears in the 
extension of one of the observances of the Tabernacles 
feast: on the first day the Jews had to submit the lulab for 
examination to ensure that its component sprigs were in 
good condition. 23 A passage in the Shepherd of Hermas, a 
document of Judaeo-Christian character, seems to supply 
the symbolism of this rite; it is a passage whose connection 
with the feast of Tabernacles is quite evident to me. It 
shows a glorious angel of the Lord distributing branches 
of willow to the crowd, and then asking them back from 
each person. To each of those whose branches are in bud 
he gives a crown. Those whose branches are dry and 
withered he sends away. The angel then explains that the 
branches are the Law; those whose branches are dry are 
those who have been neglectful of it (Sim., vm, 2, 1-4). 
This shows clearly that this symbolism had persisted 
among Christians. 

So far reference has been made only to the lulab. The 
ethrog shares its eschatological symbolism. It is often found 
with the lulab on funerary monuments, and with the 

22 See Goodenough, op. cit. t p. 165. 

23 See Strack-Billerbeck, n, pp. 792-93. 
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same significance of immortality. The Fathers of the 
Church were to see in the ethrog a symbol of the fruit of 
the tree of life in Paradise. Several Jewish or Judaeo- 
Christian texts look on the fruit of the tree of life as an 
expression of eternal life. 24 Was there already in Judaism 
a connection between this symbolism and that of the 
ethrog ? 25 Here it is interesting to compare Ezechiel 47. 12 
with Zacharias 14. 16. The two chapters clearly depend 
on one another; there is the living water that will flow out 
from the new Jerusalem through the Mount of Olives 
(Ez. 47. 8; Zach. 14. 4, 8). Ezechiel shows us growing on 
the banks of this torrent trees that bring forth fruit each 
month. This is the idea which is taken up by the Apoca- 
lypse, in 22. 2. To that there corresponds the feast of 
Tabernacles in Zacharias (14. 16). In either case there is 
question of the Mount of Olives, whose connection with 
the feast of Tabernacles has already been mentioned. We 
may, then, conclude that the feast was regarded as a 
figure of Paradise, and that the ethrog here corresponded to 
the fruit of the tree of life. 

One last theme calls for separate treatment, because it is 
generally ignored when the feast of Tabernacles and its 
messianic symbolism are being examined, namely, the 
crown. There is an opinion current that the use of a crown 
is foreign to Judaism, and that when it occurs it is a pagan 
infiltration. This is the argument of Buchler, Baus, 
Goodenough and Baron in particular. 26 As for Christians, 
appeal is made to Tertullian’s De corona militum, which 

24 1 Enoch, 25. 4-5; Test. Lev., 18. ix; Apoc. 2. 7; 22. 2. 

25 See Riesenfeld, op. cit, pp. 34-6. 

26 See the references in my “Bulletin des Origines chretiemies ”, in 
R.S.R., 45 (i957). p- 612. 
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condemns the use of crowns. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of writers have opposed this view. Harald Riesenfeld, 27 
Jacques Dupont 28 and Isaac Abrahams 29 defend the Jewish 
origin of the crown, and this opinion seems to us to be 
well-founded. But it also seems that one can go further 
and connect the use of crowns, first by the Jews and then 
by the Christians, with the feast of Tabernacles. And 
this enables us to have a better understanding of its 
eschatological symbolism. 

The wearing of crowns in the procession round the 
altar on the eighth day of the feast is attested by both 
Jewish and pagan sources. The essential Jewish text is the 
Book of Jubilees, 16. 30: “It is ordained for ever regarding 
Israel that they should celebrate it [the feast of Taber- 
nacles] and dwell in arbours, and set wreaths on their 
heads and carry leafy boughs and branches of willow.” 
The crowns mentioned are obviously chaplets of leaves. 
This piece of information is confirmed by the description 
of the feast given by Tacitus (Hist., v, 5), in which he 
states that the Jewish priests then wore crowns of ivy. 
Goodenough writes that it is reasonable to suppose that 
these two wholly independent sources establish the fact, 
ignored by the rabbis in the Talmud, that the Hellenistic 
custom of wearing crowns had been introduced among the 
customs of the Jewish feast. 30 The agreement of the texts 
indeed establishes the existence of the custom. But there is no 
justification for the statement that it is Hellenistic in origin. 
The allusion in the Book of Jubilees establishes the contrary. 

To these texts may be added a Christian one, but having 

27 Jhus transfigure , pp. 48-51. 

28 Uvv XpujTcp: L* union avec le Christ suivant saint Paul (Louvain, 1952), 
p. 78. 

29 Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (Cambridge, 1917), 1, t>p. 169-70. 

30 Jewish Symbols , iv, p. 157, 
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the Jewish feast as its context, from Parable vm of Hermas. 
We have mentioned this passage above, because of its 
reference to the lulab as symbolical of good works. It 
describes a vision of the Judgement within the framework 
of the feast of Tabernacles. And in it we read: “The 
angel of the Lord called for crowns, and they were 
brought, seemingly made from palm leaves. And he 
crowned the men who had given up their branches bearing 
buds and fruit” (Sim., vm, 2, 1). Notice that these crowns 
are said to be made of palm. Origen mentions a Judaeo- 
Christian book in which “all the believers receive a 
crown of willow” (Horn. Ezech., 1, 5), and it has been 
suggested that this book was The Shepherd ; but the 
different material of the crown seems to contradict the 
identification. This reference also could be to the feast of 
Tabernacles, for sprigs of willow formed part of the lulab, 
and so could be used for the crowns too. 

Jewish pictorial monuments confirm these literary 
documents. A fresco in the synagogue at Dura-Europos, 
which, all agree, represents the Tabernacles procession, 
depicts priests wearing crowns of flowers. 31 An inscription 
at Berenike in Cyrenaica, dated a little before Christ, 
shows the local Jews presenting a crown of olive to a 
magistrate during the feast of Tabernacles. 32 But the 
main fact, brought out by Goodenough, is the frequent 
association of the crown with the lulab on Jewish funerary 
monuments. 33 All the evidence associates the lulab with 
the feast of Tabernacles, and so it is very likely that it was 
the same for the crown. 34 

31 See Kraeling, op. cit., pp. 1 14-15. 

32 Goodenough, op. cit., n, pp. 143-4. 

33 Ibid., m, pi. 471 ; iv, p. 157. 

34 Goodenough gives further evidence, op. cit., vn, pp. 15 1-2. 
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Final confirmation comes from Judaeo-Christian texts 
concerning baptism. Crowns are often mentioned in the 
Odes of Solomon. Thus, at the beginning of Ode i: “The 
Lord is on my head like a crown, and I shall not be without 
him. A crown of truth has been woven for me.” Ode xx, 
7-8 makes it clear that a crown of foliage is meant: “ Come 
into his Paradise, and make thee a garland from its tree 
and put it on thy head.” J. H. Bernard believes that these 
passages allude to a liturgical custom, and refers to the 
baptismal rite, wherein the neophyte is crowned with 
flowers. 35 G. W. H. Lampe accepts this hypothesis; for the 
author of the Odes, he writes, “the neophyte is apparently 
crowned with a garland, symbolizing the presence of 
Christ, like a crown on the head of the believer”. 36 This 
usage here surely derives from Judaism, wherein the 
context of the crown is the feast of Tabernacles. When, 
furthermore, we recall that the Judaeo-Christian rites of 
baptism contain other allusions to that feast, 37 it is readily 
believable that the Syro-Christian use of the crown 
originated in the Jewish rites of Tabernacles. 

The Testament of Levi furnishes evidence that is more 
precise still, and all the more valuable in that the Jewish 
elements are very apparent beneath the Christian writing. 
The relevant passage is one in which T. W. Manson and 
M. de Jonge see an evocation of Christian baptism under 
the symbol of the enthronement of the high-priest. 
Seven men conduct this initiation. The first makes an 
anointing with oil and delivers a staff; the second gives a 
washing in pure water, presents bread and wine, and 

35 The Odes of Solomon (Cambridge, 1912), p. 45. 

36 The Seal of the Spirit ( London, 1951), p. 112. SeeJ. Danielou, Theologie 
du judio-christian isme, p. 382. 

37 J. Danielou, Les Quatre-Temps . . ., pp. 114-16. 
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confers a robe of honour. The fifth gives a branch of 
olive. The sixth puts a crown on the head (8, 4-9). The 
association of an olive branch and a crown sets the context 
of the feast of Tabernacles, and is evidence for the con- 
nection of crowns with it; but the rites taken as a whole 
seem to be referred to baptism. So the crown appears here 
as a Christian baptismal observance derived from Jewish 
customs at the feast of Tabernacles. 

Finally, the Book of Jeu provides a gnostic baptismal 
ritual with several mentions of crowning, which the 
context shows to be suggested by Jewish customs. The 
most important passage says that “Jesus carried out this 
mystery (iivorrjpiov), while all his disciples were robed in 
linen garments and crowned with a crown of myrtle” 
(47; G.C.S., p. 312). So we have the combination of a 
white garment and a crown, as in the Testament of Levi. 
But the crown is of myrtle. As we know, myrtle was the 
third component of the lulab, with palm and willow, and 
we have already met these two in crowns, which it seems 
could be of several different kinds. There are references to 
crowns of ivy and of roses; and the Book of Jeu mentions 
in the baptismal ritual others of verbena (nepiarepetbv 
op6os) and of wormwood ( aprepuala ). 38 

So the use of crowns of foliage in the rites of the feast 
of Tabernacles is attested both by Jewish documents 
about the feast and by Judaeo-Christian documents 
which show it persisting in the rites of baptism. 39 This 
enables us to arrive at one last aspect of the Jewish symbol- 
ism of the feast. The eschatological character of the crown 

38 46; G.C.S., p. 309; 48; G.C.S., p. 313. — The rite of crowning has an 
important place in the Mandaean baptismal ritual. See E. Segelberg, 
Masbuta: Studies in the Ritual of the Mandaean Baptism (Uppsala, 1958), 
p. 61. But there is nothing Hellenistic about Mandaean usages. 

39 See also Cyril of Jerusalem, Procatech., 1; P.G., 33, 332A. 
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as denoting eternal blessedness is clear. We will give 
some examples. But this symbol is often associated with 
the Hellenistic practice of giving a crown to a victor, as is . 
done by Christian writers, for instance, in 1 Cor. 9. 25. 
However, there is a whole series of Jewish and Christian 
texts in which the crown is the symbol of the glory of 
the elect, in the biblical sense of the word, and of the 
imperishable life which is their lot. And this symbolism 
is connected with the use of the crown during the feast of 
Tabernacles and with the eschatological meaning of that 
feast. 

For the Jews, this is proved by the figured monuments : 
the crown is a symbol of the hope of immortality. It is ' 
associated in this symbolism with the lulab, whose con- 
nection with the feast of Tabernacles is obvious. We have 
quoted Goodenough on this matter. For the Christians, 
we have pointed out the eschatological symbolism of the 
crown in The Shepherd, in a context which is that of the 
eschatological feast of Tabernacles. But there are other 
examples. The Apocalypse of St John (2. 10) shows us 
“the crown of life” given to him who is “faithful unto 
death”. Just before this (2. 7), fruit from “the tree of 
life” has a parallel symbolism, and we have seen the 
connection of this with the ethrog. The “palm branches in 
their hands” (7. 9) are another symbol of the glory of the 
elect; everything goes to show that they refer to the lulab. 

As J. Comblin has demonstrated, the Apocalypse is shot 
through with imagery from the feast of Tabernacles. 40 
For John, the procession of white-robed priests on the 
eighth day of the feast becomes the symbol of the pro- 
cession of the elect round the altar in Heaven on the eighth 
day which follows the cosmic week. The crown of life 
is an element in the same transposition. 

40 “La Liturgie de la Nouvelle Jerusalem”, in E. T.L. , 29 (1953), pp. 27-40. 
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This again is found elsewhere in Christian apocalyptic 
writings. For the Ascension of Isaias the crown, together 
with the garment, is the symbol of the glory of the elect; 
clothing and crown are kept in readiness at the seventh 
heaven, to be put on by Isaias when he enters there 
(7. 22; see also 8. 26; 9. 25). It will be noticed that the 
crown represents the supreme glory and follows the 
garment, which may be a reference to a ritual order. The 
Apocalypse of Peter also mentions the crowns in an eschato- 
logical context (R.O.C., 5 [1910], pp. 317-19)- The 
Testament of Benjamin speaks of “crowns of glory worn by 
those who have shown mercy” (4. 1). The eschatological 
significance of crowns is expressed in various ways. The 
“crown of life” in Apocalypse 2. 10 appears again in 
James 1. 12: the man “who endures under trials . . . will 
win the crown of life”. 1 Peter 5. 4 speaks of the “crown 
of glory” in a passage which recalls Apocalypse 7. 17: 
“When the prince of shepherds shall appear, you shall 
receive a never-fading crown of glory.” 

There is a last text, in 5 [2] Esdras, which brings together 
the crown and other eschatological themes that we have 
mentioned. In its description of the eschatological 
promises we find the “everlasting dwellings” and the 
“tree of life” (2. 11-12). There is the theme of twelve 
trees, associated with springs flowing with milk and honey, 
and with seven mountains (2. 18-19), putting us in the 
context of Ezechiel 47 and Apocalypse 22. The elect are 
dressed in white (2. 39-40). But the crucial passage is this: 
“In their midst was a yomig man of great stature, taller 
than any of the others, and on the head of each of them 
he placed a crown, and each then became taller. . . . Then 
I asked an. angel, ‘Who are these, my lord?’ He answered, 
‘These are they who have put off mortal clothing and 
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put on the immortal, and they have confessed the name of 
God; now they are being crowned and receive palms - 
tn odo coronantur et accipiunt palmas’. Then I said to the 
angel, ‘Who is that young man who places crowns on 
them and puts palms in their hands?’ He answered and 
said to me, ‘He is the Son of God, whom they confessed 
in the world’” (2. 43-7). 41 

Notice first the features which relate this text to The 
Shepherd. The Son of God is distinguished by his great 
height (Sim., vm, 1, 2). The name of God is a synonym 
for the Son of God (Sim., vm, 6, 2). 42 Twelve mountains 
are described in Parable ix, 1, 4 ff. The tall young man 
distributing crowns and palms agrees with Parable vm, 
2, 1, where the context is the feast of Tabernacles; it is 
natural to conclude that it is the same in 5 Esdras. Then 
there is the reference to white garments, which is found 
also in Parable vm, 2, 3 . These analogies give an answer to 
the disputed question of the date of this apocryphal work, 
5 Esdras. The inclination has been to assign it to the fifth 
century, because its influence on Christian art and liturgy 
becomes noticeable at that time. 43 But the analogies with 
The Shepherd enable H. Wcinel and G. Volkmar to put it 
at the end of the second century and to associate it with 
Judaeo-Christian literature. Like The Shepherd, it may have 
been translated in the fourth century. 44 

The very special interest of this document is that through 
it a number of Judaeo-Christian eschatological themes 
from the feast of Tabernacles passed into the Roman 

41 See J. Labourt, “Le Cinquieme Livre d’Esdras”, in R.B. , 6 (1909), 
pp. 433-4; the textual variants are given. 

42 See J. Danielou, Theologie du judeo-christianisme , pp. 204-8. 

43 See L. Pirot, “Le Cinquieme Livre d’Esdras”, in S.D.B., 11, cc. 1 103-7. 

44 “Das Fiinfte Buch Esra”, in Heimecke, Neutestamcntliche Apokryphen, 
pp. 390-1. 
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liturgy and Roman art. We owe to it, for instance, die 
verse Requiem aeternam in the Mass for the dead; we have 
seen that “rest” was one theme of the feast. But here we 
are interested in the crowns. The verse Modo coronantur et 
accipiunt palmas was introduced into the second nocturn 
of the common office of the apostles; 45 and a mosaic in the 
church of St Praxedes in Rome depicts the elect clothed 
in white robes and carrying palms and crowns. This is 
unknown to previous Christian art, and it seems that it can 
be explained only by the diffusion of this apocryphal 
writing in fourth-century Rome. Through it the crowns 
of the feast of Tabernacles found their way to the Christian 
West. 

But if the eschatological symbolism of the crown was 
late in appearing in the West, it seems to have always 
existed in the East, and to have been used in the liturgy. 
There is evidence of this in St Ephraem’s Hymns on 
Paradise. We have already remarked that his picture of 
Paradise drew its inspiration from the feast of Taber- 
nacles, and this is true of the “tabernacles” themselves, 
with their decoration and symbolism. He often mentions 
crowns also. In Hymn vi we see the just arriving in 
Paradise with boughs bearing the flowers and fruit of their 
merits, which they plait into crowns for themselves (12, 
15; Beck, pp. 53-4). This use of flowering branches 
presents a quite different image from that of the palm 
awarded to the victor in the races of the Greek world. 46 

45 See L. Brou, “Le Quatrieme Livre d’Esdras dans la liturgie hispanique”, 
in Sacris Erudiri , 9 (1957), pp. 74-9. 

48 In The Epistle of James and Judaic Christianity (Cambridge, 1927), p. 40, 
G. H. Rendall emphasizes the Jewish origin of the expression; he points 
out that the crown is the equivalent of the Hebrew atarah and has no 
connection with the victor’s crown at the games, which is foreign to 
St James’s background. 
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It is the foremost image that we meet in Hermas, in Metho- 
dius of Olympus, in Ephraem — and rabbinic tradition 
testifies to it. 

It is possible that the crown had other uses in Judaism; 
it is found mentioned in other contexts, as in Judith 
15. 13 (according to the Septuagint). There are also allu- 
sions to diadems and their symbolism in the Bible; but we 
are here confining ourselves to the use of crowns of 
foliage at the feast of Tabernacles. And in view of the 
evidence as a whole, it does seem that it is with this use 
that we must connect the Jewish and Judaeo-Christian 
symbolism of the crown as a sign of eschatological glory. 
This usage, and its symbolism, makes a relatively late 
appearance in Judaism: it is found in connection with the 
development of messianic expectancy and with apocalyptic 
writings in literature. But it shows no dependence on 
Hellenism. Later on, its symbolism is mingled with the 
Greek symbolism of the crown as the victor’s prize at the 
games, as we see in St Paul. This evolution is parallel with 
that of the eschatological glory, when the biblical kahod 
became tinged with the content of the Greek 86 ga and the 
Roman gloria . 47 But the original biblical connotation 
nevertheless persisted. 

We can now follow the history and exegesis of the feast 
of Tabernacles and appreciate its importance for the 
beginnings of Christian liturgy and eschatology. Judaism 
gave it an eschatological interpretation, bearing on its 
significance as a whole. Further, several Jewish specific- 
ally eschatological symbols — the lulab, the ethrog, the 

47 See J. Danielou, “Bulletin d’histoire des origines chrdtiennes”, in 
R.S.R., 45 (1957), pp. 611-13. 
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crown — can be connected with it. These symbols con- 
tinued to live in Christian liturgy. They are given a large 
place in pictorial monuments. They become the inspira- 
tion of eschatological symbolism. Here we have a parti- 
cular aspect of the typology of Jewish feasts in Christianity 
that can be added to that of Easter and of Pentecost. 
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The Vine and the Tree of Life 

A remarkable feature of Judaeo-Christian literature is 
the place held in it by the Church. Elsewhere I have studied 
some of the themes used to delineate the mystery of her 
grandeur. She is the aged woman, older than the world, 
who appears to Hermas; she is the tower which he sees 
angels building; she is the bride of the Word, whom 
Clement of Rome shows us. Another theme occurring 
many times is that of the Church as “plantation” 
(<f>vT€ La), a theme whose Judaeo-Christian character can 
now be confirmed by parallels in the Qumran manu- 
scripts. It has variants, too, which add further elements to 
primitive Christianity’s mystique of the Church. 

First we will set out the Judaeo-Christian texts that are 
directly connected with our theme; the fact that H. 
Schlier has brought them together enables us to do so 
more easily. 1 In the Ascension of Isaias there is mention of 
“the plantation planted by the twelve apostles of the 
Well-Beloved” (4, 3). 2 Ignatius of Antioch twice uses the 
word <f>vrela: “Keep away from the weeds (/WavcSv), 
which Jesus Christ does not tend, for they are not of the 
Father’s planting (<f>vTel<x)”(Philad., m, 1); “Shun the evil 
offshoots, whose fruit is deadly; . . . they are not of the 
Father’s planting (fvrela) ” [Trail., xi, 1. See also vi, 

1 Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (Giessen, 
1929), pp. 48-54. 

2 See 1 Cor. 3. 6: “I have planted ( dcpvTevoa ), Apollo watered : but God 
gave the increase.” 
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i an dEph., x, 3 for “weeds”). These texts recall Matthew 
15. 13: “Every plant (^uret'a) which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up.” 3 

The Odes of Solomon provide more developed examples: 
“Blessed, O Lord, are they who are planted in thy land! 
for whom there is a place in your Paradise. When they 
were planted in your earth . . . they turned back the 
bitterness of the trees from them” (xi, 15, 18). And in 
xxxvm, 17-21: “My foundations were laid on the hand 
of the Lord: because he established me. For he set the 
root and watered it and fixed it and blessed it; and its 
fruits are for ever. . . . The Lord alone was glorified in 
his planting and in his husbandry ... by the beautiful 
planting of his right hand : and by the splendour of his 
planting.” The first of these passages is particularly 
interesting. The place of the plantation is Paradise; each 
plant represents a baptized person; the gardener is the 
Lord. Notice, too, the opposition between the plants of 
Paradise and the bitter trees that are outside. 

There is a passage reminiscent of the Odes of Solomon in 
the Gospel of Truth found at Nag-Hammadi: “He knows 
his own plants, because it is he who planted them in his 
Paradise” (xxxvi, 35-8). It is the theme of the plantation 
again. This work is possibly a homily for baptism or 
confirmation; in any case the baptismal and catechetical 
connotation is striking. There are the same images as in 
the Odes: the plantation which corresponds to baptism; 
the plants are those who are baptized; Paradise is the 
Church; God is the gardener. Here indeed is a theme 
of Judaeo-Christian catechesis, inherited from Jewish 

3 H. Riesenfeld connects the theme in Matthew and St Paul with 

Ezechiel 17. 1-8 (Le langage parabolique chez Paul . . . [Desclee, i960], 
pp. 54-5). But in Ezechiel there is mention of only one single vine. 
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catechesis and to be found in both orthodox and hetero- 
dox Judaic Christianity. 4 

These texts all have one and the same underlying 
symbolism. The plantation denotes a collective thing; it 
is planted by God; its plants are many and various; it 
fills Paradise. This plantation represents the Church, 
formed of many plants. Each one of them is an individual, 
and his being planted in Paradise corresponds to baptism; 
it makes him a member of the Church. The plantation is 
in varying degrees the work of the Father, of our Lord, 
of the apostles. To the Father’s plantation are opposed the 
weeds, which he has not planted. Ignatius of Antioch 
identifies the weeds with heresies. The atmosphere is 
plainly ecclesiological and baptismal. 

This theme of the Church as “God’s plantation” is 
carried on. The Teaching of the Apostles (third century), in 
the Greek version in Book 1 of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
begins with these words: “The catholic Church is God’s 
plantation (forela) and those who believe his true revela- 
tion are the chosen vineyard (a/x7reAc6v) ” ( Praef; Funk, 
p. 3). Later on we shall meet the vineyard theme which 
derives from Isaias 5. 1. The image called up by <f>vTda, 
that of a plant put in the ground, appears in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., vi, 1, 2, 4): “Our gnosis and spiritual 
paradise is the Saviour himself: we are planted («rara- 
(fjvTevo^da) in him, being transferred and transplanted 
(fi€Tafi,oaxev 6 evT€s) from the old life into good soil. And 
with this change of plantation (<£vre la.) comes the growth of 
much fruit (evKapnia).” 

Now this imagery clearly reflects Judaism in the time of 

4 Sec E. Segelberg, “ Evangeliuin Veritatis: A Confirmation Homily 
and its Relation to the Odes of Solomon”, in Orientalia Sueccma , 8 (1959), 
pp. 1-42. 



